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had never in fact been made, in order to furnish evidence for a
king, a magnate, or a corporation bent on legal marauding.
Contrariwise, he might be bribed to omit uncomfortable
truths, as poor Wace of Jersey found, who was commissioned
by Henry II and Queen Eleanor to write a history of their
reign and then was bilked of his fee because he had told the
truth about one of their less creditable episodes, and hurt the
royal feelings. But although some naturally fell into this trap,
for historians in every age are human beings, prone to sin, we
hear far more of temptations refused than of bribes accepted;
and this again is perhaps what we should expect. To the his-
torians was given the responsibility of getting new laws
effectively promulgated up and down the kingdom and
recorded in the histories. Copies of important laws were
regularly despatched round the kingdom to the chroniclers
from the twelfth century onwards. Page after page in Kings-
ford's admirable edition of the Chronicles of London is filled with
exact copies of Acts of Parliament, or minutes of judgments
and councils copied word for word, preambles included, with
incredible industry. But apart from these written sources, the
chronicler had to rely on what he saw and heard, or what was
common gossip, or on what the actors in the events he recorded
told him themselves. Some chroniclers were naturally well
known, and all they had to do was to sit at home and wait
for important people to come and say what was happening
behind the scenes. Others relied on small talk, as witness the
earlier parts of the London Chronicles, which mirror the small
talk of the time with a fidelity which is highly entertaining.
The discussion has confined itself chiefly to the historians,
and the theologians will come to be considered in their due
place in this study. But enough has been said to show how
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